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“Without Understanding” 


They say I must not love thee, 
Heaven’s Queen, my mother blest! 
Lest love of thee should stifle 
Thy Son’s within my breast! 


They say I must not name thee, 
Nor on thy quick aid call; 

Lest ’neath thy Son’s, my Saviour’s 
Displeasure I should fall. 


They say each thought I give thee 
Is stolen from my Lord,— 

By kneeling to thine image 
Like God thou art adored! 


How strange! Had they ne’er mother 
To soothe their fevered brow? 
They wept not at her bedside,— 
Nor weep her passing now! 


Can we forget the green-stalk 
That bears the royal rose? 

Or in the dawn’s red splendors, 
The sun from which it grows? 


Or hate the dark blue heav’n that 
Pillows the evening star? 

Or spurn the hero’s mother 
Come back from grim red war? 


Lo! if her face is radiant, 
’Tis radiance of His eyes! 

If her hands drip with blessings 
From His Heart-wound they rise. 


And as she clasps you warmly 
Unto her mother-breast,— 

Each soft heart-beat is vibrant 
With Jesus’ name all blest! 


—Aug. T. Zeller. C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





The brief, dazzling glory of a war bride and the bitter heart-scald 
of a war widow had both been the experience of Alma Hamilton. Her 
heroic husband had been one of the first to cross and one of the first 
to fall with the engineers of the A. E. F. Nearly two years had passed 
since the War Department had sent the announcement of William 
Hamilton’s death to his “nearest relative, Mrs. William Hamilton, 
wife”. 

Whether because she had the wonderful buoyancy and reactive 
powers of youth or whether because her passionate love had been lav- 
ished quite as much upon the uniform as upon its wearer, the fact is 
that she did react against her grief, and now she was back working 
with the girls in the office throughout the day and unrestrainedly shar- 
ing in their pleasure during the evening. 

By a merciful decree of Providence there was a Christian neighbor 
who did not restrict her neighborly activity to dissecting Alma’s char- 
acter and criticising Alma’s clothes but who took a genuine interest in 
Alma’s soul. Because this Christian neighbor had said: “A word from 
the priest might help the poor child”, Father Timothy Casey found 
occasion to pay the young widow a visit. 

A passing acquaintance with this newly arrived member of his 
parish had taught the pastor that she must have received a fairly good 
Catholic training. He was therefore not surprised to find her correct 
and respectful in her manner of receiving him, but he was surprised 
and deeply pained when, on his speaking of the help and strength 
afforded by prayer, she bluntly stated: “Father, I have quit praying”. 

“You mean,” corrected the priest, “that you no longer find consola- 
tion or sensible fervor in prayer and that therefore you have made the 
unfortunate mistake of discontinuing many of your former practices of 
piety.” 

“Pardon me, Father; I mean just what I say—since the day I 
learned that my husband had fallen on the fields of France, not a 
prayer has crossed my lips!” 

“May God forgive you!” ejaculated the priest. 

“Better ask me to forgive God!” she tossed her head defiantly and 
fine hard lines formed about her mouth as she uttered this blasphemy 
against her Maker. 

“You never met my soldier,” she continued. “He was a prince, if 
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ever there was one! I can never forget the night he called me his brave 
little girl and kissed me goodby, for, he said, there were rumors afloat 
that they might be ordered to entrain at a moment’s notice. Next 
morning his detachment was gone. If ever woman prayed for her 
husband, I prayed for him. I offered up novenas and Communions 
for him; I burned candles for him; I had nuns in a dozen convents 
storming heaven for him. They used to tell us that if we pray with 
confidence God will surely hear us. I was confident—I was certain— 
that my prayers would be heard. . . . And God—God let him die! 
All that the priests tell us about prayer is false. I never prayed a 
prayer since then!” 

“Not even for him?” asked Father Casey gently. “Though he fell 
in the heat of battle with little time to prepare to meet his Maker, 
though he may still be burning in the fires of purgatory and calling 
night and day with other abandoned souls: ‘Have pity on me; have pity 
on me, at least you my friends—at least you my wife,’ though you say 
you loved him so, have you said no prayer for his poor soul ?” 

“Not a prayer!” her voice was hard and cold. 

“But now at least you will begin,” urged Father Casey. “If he 
were carried in to you severely wounded, you would watch at his bed- 
side night and day; you would sacrifice life and health to relieve his 
pain.” 

“T surely would,” replied Alma. 

“But he is in pain—far greater pain than that which comes from 
mangled flesh and splintered bones; and your every little prayer would 
bring him relief—” 

“T will not pray to a God who does not hear us!” 

“But God does hear us,” insisted the priest. 

“It is false!’ she cried. “I prayed for Will. God could have saved 
him, but He let him die!” 

“Why, how you talk!” said Father Casey. ‘Don’t you know what 
the Church of God teaches concerning prayer? I thought you were 
brought up a Catholic.” 

“T was not only a Catholic, but a devout Catholic—before this dis- 
illusionment.” 

“A devout Catholic!” cried the priest. “I can scarcely believe it. 
If you were ever a devout Catholic, the very trial which estranged you 
from God would have drawn you nearer to Him. What proofs did 
you ever give that you were a devout Catholic ?” 
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“TI attended all the devotions in church; I never missed the First 
Friday ; I made the nine Tuesdays in honor of St. Anthony again and 
again ; I said prayers upon prayers, I—” 

“That merely shows,” interrupted the priest, “that you followed 
many devout practices ; it does not prove that you were a devout Cath- 
olic. The confirmed swindler who, in order to retain his membership 
in some Catholic fraternity, receives the sacraments at Easter without 
any intention of restoring his ill-gotten goods, follows a devout prac- 
tice, but he is far from being a devout Catholic.” 

“Well, if all these devout practises, as you call them, do not prove 
that I was a devout Catholic, what would prove it?” 

“The reason why you performed them,” replied Father Casey. 

“T guess my reason was all right.” 

“You prayed because you wanted a good position?” 

“Yes.” 

“Or because you wanted a raise in salary?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Or because you wanted good weather for a picnic? Or because 
you wanted to cure a pimple on your nose? Or because you wanted 
to get this soldier for a husband ?” 

Alma hung her head, but acknowledged that the priest was correct. 

“T judge,” he continued, “that you have always been stubborn and 
self-willed. Did you ever pray to overcome these faults?” 

“T don’t remember that I did.” 


“Did you ever pray that God would send you necessary humiliations 
and give you the grace to bear them? Did you pray for light to see your 
defects and strength to correct them? Did you pray for the love of 
God—I mean real genuine love of God that shows itself by patient 
suffering and complete abandonment to the divine will? Did you pray 
for these things.” 

“No, Father.” 


“Then, my child, you are greatly mistaken when you say that you 
were ever a devout Catholic. Why, you were hardly a Catholic at all. 
Your devout practices were little more than superstition. You used 
them as an easy means of gratifying your vanity and self love. When 
you wanted to get a good position, you found it more convenient to 
light a candle before some shrine than to get out and hustle for it. If 
you thought it might help, you would at the same time have looked over 
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your left shoulder at the new moon and made a wish for the thing you 
were praying for.” 

“TI did that too,” said Alma shamefacedly. 

“And now, when you fail to secure some favor for which you have 
been performing your half superstitious practices, you fly in the face 
of heaven and blasphemously assert that you have proof absolute that 
the teaching of God’s Church on prayer is false. Why, child, you have 
never known what that teaching is, much less put it into practice!” 

“But Father, I am sure I have heard the priests say again and 
again that whatever we pray for with earnestness and humility and per- 
severance and confidence, will be granted—is that not true?” 

“No more than it is true that an earthly father who loves his child 
will grant that child’s petition when it asks for a venomous serpent or 
a loaded revolver to play with.” 

“What then does the Church teach about prayer?” she asked. 

“The Church teaches what Christ taught, namely, that whenever we 
pray with the proper dispositions for anything that is really worth 
while, God will surely hear our prayer. Any one who has faith, any 
one who knows the meaning of eternity—why we were created and 
why Christ died—knows that nothing is really worth while except to 
love and serve God in this world and to be happy with Him forever in 
the next. Therefore when you pray, pray for the forgiveness of your 
sins, for the grace to overcome your greater faults and to struggle 
bravely against your lesser ones, for the love of God, a good death, a 
merciful judgment, and a happy eternity, pray for these things, and as 
sure as there is a God in heaven, He will hear and grant your prayer.” 

“And can we never pray for what we would like to have in this 
world?” 

“Certainly we can—provided we pray principally for the things of 
eternity. We can pray for these secondary things, but always on con- 
dition God sees they are good for our souls, and we must humbly 
submit to His allwise judgment in the matter.” 

Alma was already beginning to look less like the proud, rebellious 
creature sitting in judgment upon her Creator and more like the repent- 
ant sinner seeking pardon from her Redeemer. She said: 

“Father, I want to pray. Please tell me how.” 

“Our Divine Saviour has already told you. He says: When you 
pray, pray thus: Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name. . . . This prayer contains everything that is really worth 
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while praying for, and every one of these things, God will grant you. 
And to give more weight to your own poor prayer, add: Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our death,” 
said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnntry, C. Ss. R. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 





A STRANGE MISSION. 

One of the barrio missions given last year was peculiar in this that 
it was given—and given by request—to a Protestant population. I 
happen to have a brief description of this mission written by the Father 
who conducted it, and, as I think it will be of interest to you, I will 
transcribe it. The Valeriano referred to in the following extract was 
a man of considerable local importance who had given up his faith and 
become a Protestant. He was brought back to the Church by one of 
the Fathers, and then his one great anxiety was to bring back those 
who had followed his example and fallen away from the faith. He 
begged for a mission in a distant barrio where he had been a leader 
of men and had led men astray. Although the Fathers had hard work 
in the Church where they were giving a mission, they contrived to send 
one of their number for a few days to preach in the barrio where the 
Protestants resided. Valeriano, by the way, did not long survive his 
return to the Church. He has since fallen a victim to Francazo (Influ- 
enza )—one of the 80,000 victims of the epidemic in the Philippines. 

The Father describes his curious little mission as follows: 

TANGLED PATHS. 


“T left the little town at 2:30 P. M. accompanied by four horsemen 
as a bodyguard. Two hours of a swift gallop, broken by an occasional 
trot, over a bridle path along the banks of a river, brought us to the 
foot of the mountains. Here we entered the river-bed—the only path 
that led to our destination. 


“This river-bed made a good road, and one more evenly graded than 
the well-known West roads so skilfully engineered to Baguio or Toledo. 
Getting into the gorge through which the river flows was going from a 
purgatory to a paradise. A cool breeze burst upon us—a most refresh- 
ing change from the hot winds and scorching sun to which we had just 
bidden farewell. On both sides the mountain ridges rose high and 
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steep, having in many places a sheer cut of a thousand feet or more. 
Except for an occasional break caused by huge rocks the precipiteus 
sides were clothed by lofty trees and shrubs, and all these were ever- 
greens, and as green as Killarney in June. The whole view was the 
most beautiful of its kind which I have ever seen in the Philippines. 

“We had to cross the river frequently as it wound along through 
this beautiful chasm. In crossing we had to loose our feet from the 
stirrups and lift them parallel to the horse’s neck. Of course a stumble 
would throw us into the water without the possibility of a struggle to 
hold on. But our steeds were surefooted as well as swift. But they 
had gone the same journey often before, and seemed to know the posi- 
tion of every stone in the fords. 


THE CITADEL. 


“At last, after crossing the river twenty-one times, we arrived at 
our destination. It was 6:30 P. M. I found the ex-minister ( Valer- 
iano) busy preparing for the morrow’s celebrations. His cottage has 
three rooms, in one of which I am lodged. In another, the sala, he and 
I dine on eggs and rice. In front of the whole cottage is a bread 
veranda. 

“There is no Catholic chapel, the place having been reclaimed from 
the forest by its present Protestant population. The settlement grew 
up in a beautiful valley walled around by huge mountains clothed still 
by ““‘the forest primeval”. The cool breeze from this forest makes me 
feel as if I were again in Ireland. 

“The one-time Protestant chapel stands at a short distance from our 
abode. The ex-minister will not allow his newly-appointed successor 
to officiate there as the chapel is on his land. He has taken away the 
platform from which he and American ministers used to preach and 
read the Bible to their flock. 


“Valeriano prepared for the mission by adding a temporary wing to 
his house, in line with the veranda. The two composed a chapel spac- 
ious enough to hold about four hundred people. At the end of the 
building Valeriano placed the platform which he took from the Prot- 
estate chapel, and on this (after a good blessing) we erected my port- 
able altar on a little table of suitable size. By the way, on the way to 
the mission we had met the Rev. Mr. X—— who had come posthaste 
from the chief town of the island to help the newly-appomted parsen 
against the wiles of the ‘Papists’. He did not come near Valeriano as 
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Valeriano let it be understood that henceforth he will have nothing to 
do with the new religion. 


THE CALL OF THE MISSION. 

“At 6 A. M. the next morning I set the bell-ringer going. The bell 
was a cart axle which we suspended from a branch of a neighboring 
tree. A heavy bolo playing on this sent out ringing calls for miles 
through the mountains. The people responded well. They had been 
well prepared for some days previously, and many had assisted at 
building the addition to the improvised chapel. So at the first sound 
of the bell they started churchwards. Some were Catholics who had 
come from outside districts, but the majority—one could even tell by 
their looks—were Protestants. I preached an opening sermon such as 
we preach to Catholic congregations, with some slight local accommoda- 
tion. The attendance was good—something over 600. They filled the 
little church to overflowing. 

“The attendance morning and evening since then, up to today, 
Wednesday, has surpassed my expectations. All except five of the per- 
vert families are attending, and I have been kept constantly going hear- 
ing confessions since Monday morning. 

“The Fathers in the central church have been sending messengers 
urging me, if possible, to return to them, as the five of them are being 
overwhelmed with work. But there is no question of leaving here till 
Sunday next at least. If people have to be left unheard when the mis- 
sion ends, well, it is better to leave the sheep that have never strayed 
from the fold. The nephew of the Cura, who volunteered to be my 
cook, is also urging me to return. He says we shall starve up here in 
the mountains. I have prevailed on him to remain on with me till 
Sunday. God will provide for us. Next week he goes to study at a 
University at Manila. . 

THE RESULTS. 

Writing some days after the mission, the Father gives a brief 
account of its results. Some of them it will appear, were rather 
startling : 

“My mission came to an end last Sunday,” he writes. “All the 
Protestants there, except a few families, came back to the Church. 
I heard the confessions of 268 convert Protestants, married 21 pairs 
of them, and baptized conditionally all their children who were born 


since they left the Church. It was touching to see the joy of the poor 
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people on Sunday as I left. They felt the gladness of being reconciled 
again to their mother after many years of wandering. 

“An hour after I had left the mountains on Sunday the new and 
old Catholics assembled under the trees and began singing some of the 
mission-hymns. The new parson happening to arrive on the scene grew 
furious and, with some of his followers, made an attack on the singers. 
He even snatched a musical instrument from the hands of one of the 
new converts, and broke it in pieces. Fortunately his predecessor 
(Valeriano) arrived on the scene too, and prevented him from getting 
a rather rough handling from the crowd. Valeriano however, sent for 
the police, and when these arrived that night, they arrested the new 
parson and put him in jail. Valeriano told me afterwards that when 
the trial came on the new parson was fined twenty pesos (ten dollars) ; 
and he was forbidden to preach outside his own chapel in future. . .” 


THE ENDLESS NEEDS. 


A few letters dealing with the work of the missions are preserved 
at Opon. I have been reading through them of late to pick out a few 
details that might be of interest to you, but I have not been very suc- 
cessful in my quest. One way or another they all tell the same story of 
the greatness of the harvest and the fewness of the laborers. One 
letter is from a bishop who begs for many missions in his diocese. He 
pleads for missions at least in the most important pueblos, nine of 
which he mentions. The letter was written in 1916, and although the 
Fathers are very anxious to comply with the Bishop’s request, they 
have not as yet been able to reach more than one even of the “pueblos 
mas importantes”. Other missions nearer and longer asked for are not 
nearly finished yet. From still another diocese some Spanish Friars 
sent a request last year for nine missions. It will be many a long day 
before these can be attended to. You see the number of Fathers at 
Opon is only eight. They are the only missionaries in the Philippines 
who go about giving missions, and they have besides, charge of two 
widely scattered parishes. They hope soon to be able to give up the 
parish work and take to the missions exclusively. There is an enor- 
mous field for missions and for very many bands of missioners. And 
it is a fruitful field. On the missions given from Opon last year, with 
such a limited number of Fathers, the number of Communions 
amounted to 92,000. As I have already told you, it is at times impos- 
sible to cope with the confession work. 
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Here is a typical bit of a letter, written home to Father Superior 
by a Father who stayed on after a mission to try to finish the work of 
confessions: “The Cura went away to somewhere in the back blocks 
on the 17th. Fr. X followed on horseback on the 18th. Fr. Y. dis- 
appeared on the 2oth, and I go the selfsame road tomorrow morning. 
This forenoon I spent from 8:30 to 1:30 P. M. in the confessional, 
and left seventy-eight behind me. They are a fine people—14,000 of 
them, and a fortnight was—everyone admits—far too short for them. 
The Cura is urging us most earnestly to remain on until the 3rd of 
next month.” 

The graphic pen which described the mission to the Protestants in 
the mountains gives this little picture of another mission very distant 
from the parish with the one-time Protestant barrio: 

“Our preaching is practically in the open air. The nave of the 
Church is roofed with zinc; the sides are made of posts and some 
bamboo poles. The floor is covered with dry dust and very unevenly 
broken stones, and is a favorate place with the little kiddies for kicking 
up their heels—and the dust. We have very many marriages, (that is 

of people living in sin). Yesterday 46 pairs; more than 30 some pre- 
vious days, and 20 today. Many of these live so far away from the 
church that they bring food with them so as to be able to remain at the 
mission for a few days. Several of the men sleep at night in the little 
sacristy behind the altar. . . .” 
THE PASTOR’S JOY. 

Among the letters preserved at Opon is a very graceful one written 
by a Filipino priest to one of our higher Superiors, thanking him for 
the good a mission had effected in his parish. Among other things the 
writer says: “I can assure you that while there are missions in our 
pueblos irreligion will never triumph, no matter how much activity the 
evilminded will display. In my church there were 12,000 Communions 
during the mission ; and some 3,000 people assisted daily at the mission 
exercises. About 2,000 children assisted every day at the children’s 
mission, which was given during the first week; and there were as 
many as 200 little ones who received First Communion. . . . Iam 
very much pleased at the truly apostolic work of the mission, and, 
having thanked God who touched the hearts of my people, I desire to 
thank your Reverence now as well, for all the good that has been done.” 

(To be concluded.) 
T. A. Murpny, C. Ss. R. 
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THE OUR FATHER 
THY KINGDOM COME. II 





“Jesus came into Galilee,” says St. Mark, “preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God, saying: The time (foretold by the prophets con- 
cerning the Redeemer) is accomplished . . . , and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand; repent and believe the gospel” (I. 14, 15). Jesus 
came on earth to found a kingdom different from all earthly kingdoms, 
that is, a kingdom ruled by God and leading men to God and eternal 
bliss. 

THE EIGHT PLATITUDES. 

At that time the kingdom, or rule of God was excluded not only 
from the pagan world, but practically also from the Jewish nation 
itself, and all mankind was in the power of Satan; and the following 
was the universal song of mankind: 

Happy are the rich, for they possess the good things of this world 
and can enjoy them as they please. 

Happy are the powerful for they rule over the enslaved world. 

Happy are they who need not to toil, for they can spend as they 
please their whole life in pleasures and amusements. 

Happy are the ambitious who achieve success, for they are satiated 
with honors and dignities, and can lord it over their fellow-men. 

Happy are the votaries of pleasure, for they can have their fill of 
feasting and lust. 

Happy are the hard-hearted and revengeful, who gratify their 
hatred and envy by humbling and punishing their enemies. 

Happy are the men of war and carnage, for they can crush and 
destroy their enemies and enjoy their spoils. 

Happy are the tyrants who oppress the poor and the just on earth, 
and destroy the reign of God over men. 

THE EIGHT BEATITUDES, 

But Jesus Christ, the Son of God, had now come on earth to redeem 
mankind from the slavery of Satan and the reign of hatred and crime, 
and to found on earth a new kingdom of justice and charity, the King- 
dom of God. In His admirable and sublime Sermon on the Mount 
Jesus Christ lays down the principles on which is founded the king- 
dom of God, which was to renew the face of the earth. They are the 
principles usually called the Eight Beatitudes, both on account of the 
word ‘Blessed’ with which each principle begins, and also because their 
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observance is the true way to happiness both in time and in eternity. 

1. Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

2. Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land. 

3. Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

4. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they 
shall have their fill. 

5. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

6. Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God. 

7. Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 


8. Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

POOR IN SPIRIT. 

Let us now direct our attention to each of the beatitudes in turn, 
to understand their meaning and to see what we have to do to practise 
them. Jesus does not tell us all the poor are blessed, but only ‘the 
poor in spirit’, To be poor in spirit is to be detached in heart from 
earthly goods. Let us bear in mind that man is not made for this earth, 
but for God. He is not made merely to enjoy the goods of the earth, 
but for the happiness of heaven, to deserve it by a proper use of 
earthly goods according to his need of them, in order to acquire the 
everlasting goods of heaven. And no matter how beautiful and great 
are the earth and its goods, they are only material, transitory and far 
inferior to man who is spiritual and immortal according to his soul and 
destined to acquire and enjoy spiritual goods superior to himself and 
everlasting, to which all earthly goods can bear no comparison. This 
earth is not a permanent dwelling for us, but only a thoroughfare lead- 
ing to heaven our true country. He who attaches himself to earthly 
goods, instead of clinging to God and desiring actually to please God 
and trying to acquire the goods God has destined for him, clings 
entirely to this world and its transitory goods, and forfeits all the 
rights of a child of God. 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 


“Let your manners be without covetousness,” says St. Paul, “con- 
tented with such things as you have, for God hath said: I will not 
leave thee, neither will I forsake thee” (Hebr. 13, 5). The covetous 
man considers these divine words as a poor rule of life, for he can 
never possess enough temporal goods; he always wants more and will 
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never trust in Divine Providence. His only object in life is not the 
salvation of his soul; and even when death stares him in the face, he 
is still planning for more wealth. Covetousness is an inordinate pas- 
sion for wealth, money or temporal goods. When this passion is great, 
it is the prime-mover of all man’s actions and undertakings; and it 
impels him to use not only lawful means, but even the most unjust, 
abject and degrading means, and he continues to grow in wickedness 
until death removes him from this world. 

The covetous man is faithless to God, his Creator, his Lord, his 
final end, whom he values less than earthly goods. Every sinner, it is 
true, by his sin prefers the creature to God; but the covetous man does 
this with greater malice than other sinners, for, says the Holy Ghost, 
there is “nothing more wicked than the covetous man. Why are earth 
and ashes proud? There is not a more wicked thing than to love 
money ; for such a one setteth even his own soul to sale, because while 
he liveth, he hath cast away his bowels” (Eccli. 10, 9, 10), that is, all 
feeling for his fellow-men. 


In the first place, he devotes all his thoughts, all his time, all his 
efforts, labors merely to enrich himself. Money is the only thing he 
loves; he loves it for its own sake; it is his only pleasure, consolation 
and happiness. The larger his gains, the happier he feels. Our 
Divine Saviour says to us: “The kingdom of God is in you” (Luke 
17, 21). “My kingdom is not of this world” (John 18, 36). “Avarice,” 
says St. Paul, “is idolatry” (Coloss. 3, 5). Money is the god of the 
covetous man, of the miser. He devotes all his time, all his energy and 
ingenuity to acquire, increase, keep, economize money, because it is 
the only thing he loves, cares for and worships, for says St. Augus- 
tine, “the covetous man invokes, not God, but money; he worships, 
not God, but money only.” He is totally indifferent to everything that 
does not bring him money; he has no regard for what may concern 
his soul, the service of God and eternal salvation. He verifies the 
saying of Jesus Christ: “You cannot serve two masters. You can- 
not serve God and Mammon” (Matt. 6, 24), that is, money. 


Secondly, for the sake of acquiring wealth and increasing it, the 
covetous man is ready to disobey, displease and offend God. He 
omits the good works commanded by the laws of God and His Church; 
he has no compassion for the poor. To enrich himself at the expense 
of his fellow-men, even of the poorest, he indulges in lying, cheating, 
swindling and perjury. Under the falsest pretexts, he is ready to 
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excuse and justify his hardheartedness, dishonesty and injustice, and 
even boasts of his honesty. “They that will become rich (at any 
cost), fall into temptation and into the snare of the devil, and into 
many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruc- 
tion and perdition, for the desire of money is the root of all evil” 
(1. Tim. 6, 9, 10). 

Thirdly, the covetous man ascribes his success to his industry and 
ability ; he hopes to go to heaven, for he will leave a rich inheritance 
to his heirs and expects to secure his salvation, by leaving a pittance 
in his will for Masses for his soul, and comparatively small donations 
in charity, and a munificent sum to some object or institution that will 
do honor to his public memory and perhaps turn out to be rather a 
curse to religion and the public welfare! “He that loveth money.” 
says Scripture, “shall not be without sin” (Eccli. 31, 5). Those who 
are addicted to other vices are usually ashamed of them and conceal 
them from their fellow-men; but the covetous man, the miser, boasts 
of his possessions, of his success. Old age sometimes cures other 
vices, but covetousness with all its meanness, increases with age; the 
nearer he is to death, the more he clings to his wealth, so that there is 
but little, if any, place for God in his heart. 


A PANDORA BOX. 

Experience tells us, that worldly goods or riches, are the occasion 
of the greatest number of sins committed in the world; for to acquire 
wealth, to keep and increase it, to enjoy it, leads to the commission of 
all kinds of sins. They are moreover, the cause of disputes, crimes 
of all sorts, murders, riots, and have divided the world into two hostile 
classes—Labor and Capital, as every one knows who has become ac- 
quainted with the world’s principal social events. The latter class is 
never satisfied with hoarding their gains and increasing their wealth 
and influence, even at the expense and sufferings of the former, who 
are envious of the luxurious living of the capitalists and being devoid 
of religious principles, are in many places ready by every possible 
means to revolutionize the world. This is the result of the refusal of 
mankind in our age to live up to the principles of the First Beatitude. 

FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


My experience with men is that they never get into trouble when 
they are busy. It is idleness that breeds crime——Mr. H. Ford at the 
Michigan State Fair. 
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BRASS BUTTONS 





The 33d Division had come home this very day—just in the wake 
of the 32nd that had been feted the day before. I had just returned 
in the dusk, from the great parade, meditating what a strange thrill 
had swayed the throngs that stood like the basalt pillars down by the 
sea, packed and immovable the whole length of the street for blocks. 
Patriotism—was that it? Patriotism—a word—and like many another 
—an often misunderstood word. You can imagine what a brown study 
I was in: of course I had certain particular features in view. 

R-r-r-ring. The door-bell never whispers—nor does my housekeeper. 
I heard her say: 

“O it’s you, Mrs. Danehy; come right in; Father is just sitting in 
the office, I believe.” 

Mrs. Danehy is the President of my Altar Society; a very quiet 
woman, quiet as the stones of the foundation on which my Church 
stands. If it were not for those like her, my parish would some day 
blow away, I fear. 

She walked into the office and the very first sight of her, as she 
turned abruptly and carefully closed the door as if to prevent anyone 
hearing what she had to say, seemed to lay the finger of silence across 
my lips. 

“Father,” she said, sitting down opposite me, “will you please help 
me? Iam at my wit’s end.” 

“What’s up now?” I asked in surprise to find her so perplexed. 

“Oh Father; last night I knelt before the little altar of Our Lady 
in our bedroom and I prayed like I never prayer before—in real despair. 
If you only knew how a mother feels when she tries her best for her 
children and they don’t turn out well anyhow!” 

“Come, come, Mrs. Danehy,” I said trying to make my wonderment 
look and sound like genuine cheerfulness. “Sure it isn’t Mike or 
Patsy or Madeline or Gerard that’s troublin’ you? And it isn’t Celia, 
the baby, is it?” 

“Oh no, Father!’ she smiled with her lips, a smile that did not 
reach her eyes. “They’re all right; though they do be botherin’ me all 
day long, they don’t trouble me. But you know what I mean; or why 
did you leave out Edith?” 

I couldn’t help laughing at her ready intuition. 
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“Sure, I knew if anything’s really troublin’ you it must be Edith. 
How old is she now—18?” 

“Yes, Father; and didn’t I always watch over her as well as I 
could—and don’t you speak to those girls ever so often in the Sodality ?”’ 

“And she has always been a good girl—’” I ventured to say. 

From the way Mrs. Danehy leaned forward and sighed, I saw that 
I had touched the right chord. No more prompting was necessary; I 
needed simply to be the interested listener. She poured out all that 
her heart held, and this was her burden as she laid it before me: 

“Well, I surely did for her what I could. But I don’t think it did 
any good. Last night she comes home from work and after supper 
she starts fixin’ up to go out. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Oh, out,” says Edith. 

“Well, will you just go down to the avenue for me and get some 
groceries? It will save mea trip,” says I. 

“Oh mother,” she pays peevish-like; “Hattie Macklin will be over 
any minute and we want to go out together.” | 

“Where are you going in such a hurry, you haven’t told me as yet.” 

“It's all right,” she says somewhat hotly; “if you can’t trust me I 
won't go out at all.” That seemed so queer to me, that she should get 
so warm about it; I always think they are tryin’ to talk down their own 
conscience when I see that. But I simply said: “Why I should think 
if it is a decent place you would not be ashamed to tell your mother.” 

“Well, it is a good place,” and she walks away to her room. At the 
door she turns and calls back, “We're going to the Soldiers’ Ball. We 
met a soldier at lunch today and he invited me.” 

“Were you acquainted with him?” 

“Well—no; we made his acquaintance. He is one of the 33d just 
back from the war. We tried to give him a little time.” 

“Edith,” I said, “take care of yourself and don’t do anything foolish. 
You ought to know the men with whom you go out.” 

“You haven’t any patriotism in you, mother.” 

“Before you go out tonight,” I simply said, “look at the statue of 
Our Blessed Mother, and—” 

“Oh-h!’” she pouts and she grunts— “piety again!” 

“Tt just cut me and I felt like telling her something; but, I thought 
she might actually laugh at me and I couldn’t have stood that. While 
I was in the kitchen, Edith went out without another word. Well, after 
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my work was done, I dressed up and walked down to the Avenue to 
make my Saturday-night purchases. It took me an hour and a half, 
so that it was quite past ten when I started home with my bundles. 
I had just turned into Wicker St.,—you know the corner—it’s some- 
what dark—when I saw a soldier sitting on the steps with his arms 
round two girls. As I came along I looked at them and thought I 
would save the girls from any mischief by giving a piece of my mind 
to the young rascal, when, good God, I see it’s my own Edith. 

“Edith,” I cried. “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” The bundles 
almost slipped out of my hands. My blood was just boiling and I 
didn’t know what to say ; it was too unexpected. 

“That’s her old lady!” said Hattie Macklin; “‘let’s get!” 

“You bet,” said the young man in khaki, “let her alone. Sorry, 
Edith, we must be going,” and the two arose and walked away. 

Do you think, Father, Edith was sorry? Not in the least; she was 
angry. She gets up and walks home ahead of me. 

“Edith!” I called when I had got into the house and had put the 
bundles down. She just opened the door of her room and stood half- 
concealed by it. 

“Now look here, mother,” she said, in a way I had never heard her 
speak to me before. ‘You put me to shame before those people now— 
that’s enough for tonight; I won’t take any more!” 

“You deserved to be put to shame,” I answered; “you should have 
been ashamed of what you were doing and that with a stranger !” 

She simply slammed the door in my face and I heard the key turn 
in the lock. What could I do? 


* * * 


For a moment Mrs. Danehy looked at me with a glance that told 
me that this was all she had to tell. Then she rested her head on her 
hands, evidently to hide her efforts to hold back her tears. 

“Yes, yes,” I said musingly; “this is a queer turn. You know the 
Wise man in the Bible had the same puzzle: ‘Three things are hard to 
me and a fourth I do not understand at all; the way of the eagle in the 
heavens, the way of the snake upon the rock, the way of the ship on 
the high sea, and the way of man in his youth’. It certainly does seem 
true what Capt. Sexton said only yesterday, as we watched the parade 
of the 33d: ‘Put a uniform around a lamp-post and our girls will flirt 
with it! It’s just because our men know that,’ he continued, ‘that they 
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go after them.’ But Edith—I thought the daughter of Mrs. Danehy 
would not be so foolish.” 

“Oh, Father, won’t you talk to her, it might do her more good.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Danehy ; I’ll do that for you; just tell her I would 
like to see her—let me see—next Tuesday evening.” 

Mrs. Danehy went home. I could not tell her very much except 
that I thought she had gone to the best source of help when she knelt 
before her little Lady’s altar at home. 

Monday night—just when I was getting ready to go to the Young 
Men’s Meeting, the doorbell rang. I went to the door myself. 

“Why, Edith,” I said in surprise—beginning to wonder whether 
this was Monday evening or Tuesday. 

“I couldn’t wait, Father,” she replied. “Did you see the paper this 
evening?” 

“No, I havent looked at it.” 

Without a word she opened her purse and pulled out a folded piece 
of newspaper and spreading it out before me, handed it to me. 
“There,” she said, pointing to a picture. I read: 

Milton R. Ropes, 
Posed as a Soldier. 
Sentenced to Jail. 

“That’s he,” she said simply. 

Then followed an account of his doings and of his arrest when in 
company with a girl who gave her name as Hattie Macklin. When I 


looked up, Edith’s head was bent and she seemed to be avoiding my 
look. 


“Well,” she said—and it was hard to tell what feeling inspired her 
—“I wasn’t fooled nearly as bad as Hattie!” 

“Ts that all you have to say about it, Edith?” 

A silence of a few moments and then she looked up. 

“Oh no! But I see you are getting ready to go out—” 
{ “To the Young Men’s meeting,” I put in. 
' “So,” she continued, “I'll keep my date for tomorrow night and 
T'll talk to mother tonight!” 

“Do; you have worried her sorely. And will you send Hattie to 
me?” 

“Yes, Father; you could buy her for two cents tonight!” 
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“And both of you for brass buttons!” I said shaking a finger at her. 
“Oh Father!” She put her hands to her face and walked away. 
MIcHAEL H. PATHE, C. Ss. R. 


THE CHURCH’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS LABOR 





In these times of acute social unrest we Catholics may at any 
moment be confronted with the question: ‘Where does your Church 
standin the growingly bitter class-struggle now going on between Cap- 
ital and Labor? Which side in this titanic struggle does she favor?” 
A few thoughts that may help us answer satisfactorily this rather blunt 
but perfectly reasonable question, will, no doubt, be welcome to the 
readers of the Liguorian. 

WITH HER FOUNDER. 

The Catholic Church stands, has ever stood and will ever stand on 
the immovable social platform laid down by her Divine Founder when 
He said: “Love thy neighbor as thyself! Do to thy fellowman as thou 
wouldst have him do to thee, and do not to him what thou wouldst not 
have him do to thee!” Evidently this social platform enjoins on all 
the fundamental duties of Justice and of Charity to be practised by 
them in their dealings with their fellowmen. 

WHAT SHE OPPOSES. 

Now, standing on the aforesaid platform, the Catholic Church, the 
divinely instructed and divinely commissioned Teacher of Mankind, 
is and ever must be opposed to plutocratic, monopolistic and egotistical 
Capitalism on the one hand, and to radical, communistic and anarchistic 
Socialism on the other. She cannot approve of, but must reject and 
condemn the prevailing capitalistic system, because it permits the sys- 
tematic and merciless exploitation of the masses of the toiling poor, 
and the consequent accumulation of fabulous fortunes by conscience- 
less financiers who by stockwatering, by strangling all legitimate com- 
petition, and by other devious methods keep on enriching themselves, 
while the workingman must earn dividends on an overcapitalization 
before his wages are raised. On the other hand, the Catholic Church 
is and must be no less unalterably opposed to that system of radical 
Socialism which in its milder form is called Communism, and whose 
last development is Bolshevism. She must and does reprobate these 
and similar brands of radical Socialism, like the I. W. W. (Industrial 
Workers of the World) in our own midst, because they advocate as 
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their main tenet the community of goods under municipal or State 
control, which implies the abolition of all private ownership in prop- 
erty, and because, for the attainment of this end, they approve of the 
disruption of the family and of the adoption of such criminal means as 
rioting, pillaging and bloodshed. 

FOR WHAT SHE STANDS, 

So much for the negative stand of the Catholic Church on the social 
problem. And now, as to her positive stand, she stands, in opposition 
to predatory Capitalism, she stands for a system of sane Collectivism 
that is based on a just distribution of general income and a sound strati- 
fication of wealth ownership. She stands for a Christian Collectivism 
that will subordinate itself to the purpose of supplying the wants of the 
whole people; for in the design of a just and merciful God, wealth is 
to be considered not an end in itself, to give control for the sake of 

control, but a means to the end of ministering, in an orderly way, to 
- human beings living in society. On the other hand, the Catholic 
Church, in opposition to communistic Socialism, has at all times upheld 
and proclaimed the inviolable right of private ownership, not indeed 
in the sense that we are the absolute owners of the temporal goods we 
possess, (for God alone is the absolute owner of everything He 
created), but in the sense proclaimed by Our Divine Lord, which is 
that the rich are but the stewards of Almighty God, to whom one day 
they will have to render an account of their stewardship, that is to say, 
of the just or unjust manner in which they acquired their wealth, and 
of the charitable or selfish use they shall have made of their wealth. 
Hence too the Church must hold that whenever the individual appro- 
priation of wealth is so organized that it does not afford subsistence 
to the whole people, but enables a small capitalistic class to enrich 
itself vastly and even scandalously, it then becomes the duty of public 
law and authority to intervene in order to restore by prudent measures 
the disturbed equilibrium of wealth possession. 


HER OLD POSITION. 


Owing to the fact that for the last sixty years the Catholic Church 
through her editors and lecturers has waged an incessant war against 
the growing power of radical Socialism, she has come to be looked 
upon in certain quarters as the friend of Capital and an enemy of the 
laboring class. Nothing could be more false than this assumption. 
History shows that the Catholic Church has always been the working- 
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man’s Church, that when she first made her appearance in this world, 
when labor was held in contempt, when slavery and labor were synon- 
ymous, she it was who by her teachings vindicated the dignity of labor 
and the true dignity and excellence of man, thereby paving the way for 
the gradual abolition of slavery. Again history shows that when 
Europe was Catholic, and the Church enjoyed full liberty of action, 
she, with the State’s cooperation, called into being those successful 
organizations called workmen’s guilds, which for centuries effectually 
protected the worker against the rapacious greed of unscrupulous em- 
ployers, and ensured for him a wage that meant far more than was 
necessary to feed and clothe himself and his family. Unfortunately 
these guilds were destroyed by the industrial Revolution occurring in 
the last century, and then by degree it came to pass that workingmen 
were given over, isolated and defenceless, to the callousness of unprin- 
cipled employers and to the greed of unrestraind competition. To 
aggravate the evil, small groups of overwealthy men, called capitalists, 
obtained the control of labor and trade of all kinds, and, abusing their 
monopoly power, they imposed on the vast mass of the people a yoke 
little better than slavery. 
THE FIRST DRAUGHT OF THE PLATFORM. 

It was at this juncture, some thirty years ago, that Leo XIII, the 
great “Workingmen’s Pope’, gave to the world his immortal Encyclical 
on “The Condition of the Working Classes”. At that time, be it re- 
membered, workingmen were, as a rule, regarded and treated by their 
employers, not as human beings, but merely as so many instruments of 
production, or as so many cogs in the wheels of industry. In his En- 
cyclical, Leo XIII fearlessly tells employers and the rich that employees 
are not slaves, that it is shamefully inhuman to treat them as such, that 
they must respect the dignity of manhood in their employees, that labor 
is honorable, and that it must be remunerated with a wage that will not 
only sustain life, but that will enable the workingman and his family 
to live in a decent and respectable manner. At the same time Leo XIII 
in his Encyclical strongly urges workingmen to band together in labor 
unions, such organizations being, in his opinion, their only hope of 
securing the granting of their just claims. He exhorts them, moreover, 
thus organized, to use every lawful means to better to the utmost “in 
body, mind and property”, the condition of each individual member of 
the organization. 

In more recent times we have another striking proof of the Church’s 
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decided interest in the welfare of the laboring classes. That proof is 
furnished us in the “Social Reconstructive Program”, published in 
January, 1919, by the National Catholic War Council, consisting of the 
fourteen Archbishops of this country, and acting through an executive 
committee which at present is composed of Bishops Muldoon, Schrembs, 
Russell and Glass. Although given but scant notice in the ruling secu- 
lar press, that document, stamped with the seal of our Hierarchy, at- 
tracted the attention of Congress and was incorporated in the Con- 
gressional Record of the United States. 


APPLICATIONS. 

The most vital recommendations made in that remarkable document 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. We emphasize the right of laborers “to organize and to deal with 
employers through representatives”. 

2. On the grounds both of justice and sound economics, we give our 
hearty support to all legitimate efforts made by labor to resist gen- 
eral wage reduction, because a living wage is only the minimum of 
justice and not its full measure. 

3. We demand a legal minimum wage high enough to provide not only 
for present needs of workers and families, but a surplus that shall 
be sufficient for adequate savings. 


4 Weask that laws be passed to prevent the extortionate practices of 
monopoly. 

5. We heartily approve of the establishment of cooperative stores, run 

and owned by organized labor, and wherever possible, working 
hand in hand with the trade union. 
6. We heartily endorse the movement of labor organizations to 
obtain, through their representatives, a voice in the management of 
the industries in which they are employed, and a share in the profits 
they help to produce. 

7. We likewise strongly vindicate the right of organized labor to do, 
what is called, collective bargaining, or, in other words, to establish 
cooperative productive societies, the members of which will be the 
joint owners of the means of production they have purchased. We 
call attention, however, to the fact that in this system of collective 
bargaining the principle of private ownership remains intact, since 
the means or instruments of production would still be owned by 
individuals, and not by a communistic state. 
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THE GOAL, 

Regarding the last two recommendations, the Bishops candidly con- 
fess it to be their opinion that in proportion as these recommendations 
are adopted and carried out, they will imply “to a great extent the aboli- 
tion of the prevailing capitalistic or wage system”, a consummation 
highly to be desired, but that it will also mean a proportionate increase 
of private productive ownership among the majority of the workers 
who are now mere wage earners, that consequently it will mean a pro- 
portionate diminution of accumulated wealth by a small privileged class 
of men to the exclusion of other classes in society, that, in a word, it 
will make the means of production, as they should be, accessible to all, 
and thereby greatly help the laboring classes to attain to that ideal con- 
dition proposed by Leo XIII: the betterment of each individual mem- 
ber of organized labor “to the utmost in body, mind and property”. 

Geo. A. Hip, C. Ss. R. 





THE PRECIOUS HERB 





Two girls, Bridget and Walburga, were going to the town, and each 
carried on her head a heavy basket of fruit. Bridget was constantly 
grumbling, and moaning continually; while Walburga laughed and 
joked by the way. 

“How can you laugh so?” asked Bridget; “your basket is just as 
heavy as mine and you are not stronger than I!” 

“T have placed a certain herb in my basket,” said Walburga, laugh- 
ing, “and so I scarcely feel its burden.” 

“Ah!” said Bridget, “that must be a precious herb! I should like 
to lighten my load with it. Pray, tell me what is its name?” 

“The precious herb,” replied Walburga, “which makes every burden 
lighter, is called patience. Remember, Bridget, the old saying: 

‘He easeth him of half his pain 
Who doth not of his load complain.” 


PROMPT ACTION 





A. B. Gossip (about to relate the faults of an absent person): “Do 
you remember John Smith? I should not have mentioned his name, 
but he—” 

X. Y. Charity: “That’s all right; since you have mentioned his 
name, just say no more.” 
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FOUR LOVES AND A LIFE 





CHAPTER VIII: A BRAND FROM THE BURNING. 

True to the prophecy of Tom Doyle, Company N was relieved the 
night following the raid upon the German trenches in which Tom had 
figured so prominently. A company of infantry plodded over the duck- 
boards oozing in sodden mire to the station occupied by the engineers. 
A few words of whispered greeting were exchanged, new figures took 
the places of the silent sentinels on the firesteps and N Company began 
to make their cautious way out of the trenches to the spot assigned to 
them as rest billets. After an hour of half wading, half marching 
through the mud the men found themselves in a long straight trench 
which they knew led to the open ground beyond the trenches. Though 
shells ever and anon landed near this trench the familiar spat of the 
bullets striking against trench wall and parapet was absent and the men 
knew they were out of range and out of hearing of the enemy in the 
trenches beyond. From sheer joy the men began to sing. Singing they 
left the trench and still singing they clambered aboard motor trucks 
which awaited them and were borne some miles to the rear to the 
French village which had been designated as their rest billet for two 
weeks. 

The chums Tom and Ted together with their comrades welcomed 
the change from the trenches to the village. Though most of the Com- 
pany were quartered in a barn and the adjoining outbuildings whilst 
their officers occupied the farmhouse, still the shelter afforded by the 
rude buildings seemed palatial to the muddy misery of a dugout. The 
men of N Company now strode about with all the jaunty assurance of 
veterans. They had received their baptism of fire and felt they were 
confirmed in valor. Consequently after their uniforms had been sub- 
jected to the cleaning mercies of a delousing machine and their bodies 
had been refreshed by the almost forgotten luxury of a bath, they sal- 
lied forth expecting in their secret hearts to be feted and admired by 
all beholders. But this particular section of France in which they 
found themselves had seen too much of war and warriors to be im- 
pressed with a proper sense of the importance of the newcomers. The 
hardy French poilus who shared the neighboring billets were indeed 
friendly, but they looked on the Americans as novices in the art of war 
and did not fail to show their feelings. Their comrades in khaki from 
a different regiment likewise had been in the trenches on several dif- 
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ferent occasions and showed little concern over the arrival of the new 
outfit. No man is a hero to his comrades in arms, especially if those 
comrades be Americans. They take daring as a part of the game of 
war, and no matter how a man may have braved danger and hardship, 
no matter how distinguished his deeds, the boys in khaki look upon him 
as an equal and if they speak of his exploits at all they sum up their 
Opinion in the single sentence: “That bird sure has nerve. He was 
in a bad fix, but he was lucky and got away with it.” As for the vil- 
lagers the only sign they gave that they were conscious of the arrival 
of N Company was to raise the prices on the articles which formed the 
usual purchases of soldiers on leave. The engineers soon found that 
they were compelled to pay just five times the price asked of a French 
soldier for any given article. In vain the Americans protested. The 
shopkeepers simply shrugged their shoulders expressively and the boys 
in khaki paid. But they set their wits to work in an endeavor to dis- 
cover some means of getting even. 

After the strain and tension of the front lines, the men sought 
relaxation. Tom, fond of fishing and walking, soon found a stream 
which wandered through a pleasant forest and found rest for his nerves 
in luring the finny denizens of its pools by his hook and line. Ted 
joined him several times, but the village which disgusted Tom had a 
subtle attraction for Ted. He drifted away from his comrade and in 
company with several of the more reckless spirits of his outfit began 
to make nightly trips to the village. Soon his old appetite for strong 
drink returned and among the dissolute habitués of the wine shops, Ted 
and his new friends sought amusement. Soon they fell willing victims 
to the snares which lie in wait in Fance for the soldier in his moments 
of idleness. His new ways did not improve Ted’s disposition. Tom 
found him frequently sour and surly, especially after a night of dissi- 
pation. Neither was Ted the good soldier he had been formerly. 
Though he held the rank of Sergeant he did not hesitate to go away 
from the camp without leave when siren pleasure called; he became 
careless of his personal appearance, he was several times reprimanded 
for slight breaches of discipline, and once the irate Captain threatened 
him with the loss of his Sergeant’s stripes, should he be guilty of an- 
other infraction of army regulations. Tom remonstrated again and 
again with his friend, but Ted laughed at his pleadings and even swore 
at his chidings. Matters came to a head one morning after breakfast 
when Ted had just finished the recital of a particularly disagreeable 
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incident with a sentry on the previous night. Tom listened in silence 
and at the close of the story, quelling his rising indignation, determined 
to speak out his mind plainly. 

“Ted Cullom, you and I have been pals for a long, long time, haven’t 
we?” asked Tom. 

“Yep!” answered Ted, surmising from his friend’s countenance that 
a storm was rising. “And,” he added, “a good square pal you’ve always 
been. I'll say that, old boy.” 

“Well,” said Tom, not in the least mollified, “I’ve tried to be square 
with you, because I do think you’re a white man. But just now I think 
you're a disgrace to your uniform and you ought to be ashamed to look 
a decent pal in the face.” 

“Say, what’s biting you?” asked Ted angrily. “Ain’t I old enough 
to take care of myself?” 

“You ought to be,” answered Tom his choler rising: “but just now 
you act like a six year old kid.” 

“Gwan!” said Ted disgustedly ; “you talk about kids. Just because 
a fellow looks for a good time in a man-sized way, you throw up your 
hands in holy horror, like a kid tied to his mama’s apron strings.” 

“Cut that, Ted Cullom,” said Tom sharply, “cut it right there. 
You and I have been good pals—but if you’re going to throw slurs at 
me for trying to be decent for my mother’s sake, I’ll bust you on the 
nose! You or any other man in N Company!” 

“Aw, let up on the home and mother stuff!” said Ted; “ain’t I got 
a mother too? Mebbe you think I don’t care for her!” 

“You don’t show it much anyway!” was Tom’s reply. “Now see 
here Ted, you know right from wrong and this wine, woman and song 
stuff of yours is all wrong.” 

“Bah! you talk like a ‘Y’ Secretary!” sneered Ted. “Goody-goody! 
Why don’t you hire a hall and start preaching to the whole regiment?” 

Tom was boiling inwardly, but he swallowed his anger and replied 
calmly to the taunt: 

“Ted, be sensible! You know I think the world of you, and it 
hurts like blazes to see you acting this way. Why, man alive! you'll 
lose your stripes in no time if you keep this road long.” 

“Who cares for stripes?” replied Ted. “I’m sick of being every- 
body’s servant. That’s all a Sergeant is in this man’s army.” 

“Tf you don’t care for stripes, do think of what those at home will 
say when you're disgraced. Besides you'll be going back to the trenches 
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soon. You know how a fellow feels when the battle is on. At least 
then every man thinks and knows there’s a God above. How are you 
going to expect mercy from Him if you get bumped off after the life 
you're leading now.” 

“Gee, some preacher!” was Ted’s reply. “No, no, Tom, old pal, you 
can’t convert me. I had enough of hardship in the trenches, now I’m 
going to enjoy myself. If you’re sensible you'll do the same. But of 
course you're too stubborn in your pious ideas to do that. But for the 
love of Mike, don’t preach to me!” 

“That’s final, is it Ted?” asked Tom sadly. 

“Absolutely final!” said Ted smiling. “Tom you mean well but 
you are wasting your breath.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, blame sorry, Ted, old boy! You'll be sorry too, 
some day.” 

“Well, when that day comes you won’t hear me squeal. If I dance, 
I’ll pay the fiddler. But so long, Tom, I have to hunt up a detail to 
fleece up the barracks. No hard feelings are there? I’m sorry if I 
insulted you.” 

“That’s all right, Ted,” replied Tom, “you don’t know what you're 
talking about lately. No hard feelings, of course not.” 

“Well, so long, see you at mess!” said Ted with a wave of his hand, 
and thus the comrades parted for the time being. 

Days went on. The rest period of N Company was extended. On 
their first trip to the trenches they had been used as Infantry, but word 
had come from Headquarters that they were henceforth to be used only 
for engineering work. They were to remain in the village for another 
month repairing in the meantime the roads in the district and when this 
task was done they were to repair to the Argonne and relieve an Engi- 
neer outfit from another division. 

Ted refused to see the error of his ways and he bade fair to go 
back to the battle with a constitution sadly impaired by dissipation and 
a reputation for soldierly qualities lost. Tom worried and fretted over 
the conduct of his friend but could apparently do nothing. He con- 
fided his trouble to Father Fink who was quartered in the village for a 
time. The good priest bade him say no more to his friend but put his 
trust in prayer. 

“The boy has a good heart, but bad company is spoiling him,” said 
the Chaplain ; “but God may help him in an unexpected way.” 

God did help Ted in answer to the prayers of Tom and strange to 
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say Father Fink was the instrument employed by Divine Providence 
to bring Ted to his senses. It happened thus. One night the chaplain 
was returning from a call he had made on an old French curé in a 
village two or three miles distant. It was late at night and all save 
commissioned officers were supposed to be in camp. Father Fink was 
on the outskirts of the town plodding along the road that led to camp. 
Suddenly he was aware of someone running behind him. Turning he 
recognized in a man running towards him a soldier of N Company. 
The priest halted the man as he came up. 


“Here, what does this mean?” he inquired. “What are you doing 
out of camp at this hour, and why the hurry?” 
The runner halted, snapped off a salute and pantingly replied: 


“Gee, Chaplain, there’s the devil to pay back in town. Some of the 
men of N Company sneaked out tonight. Cullom and one or two others 
were drinking heavily. We had just started back to our billets, when 
we met some Frenchmen on leave. Some of our fellows jostled them 
and some ‘frog’ made a remark about drunken American pigs. None 
of us said anything except Cullom—he was looking for trouble and 
floored a frog with a smash on the jaw. The others jumped him. Of 
course our boys took his part. But the frogs were two to our one— 
so our bunch backed into a corner and bade me heat it back to camp 
and get help. So here I am on my way, but how I’m going to get help 
when I get back I don’t know. It’s not likely many will take a chance 
on beating it past the guard just to help out a couple of guys who had 
too much booze aboard.” 


“You boys and your guard running are spoiling the record of the 
whole outfit!” said the chaplain sharply. “Here, come with me.” And 
the chaplain feeling at his belt to see that his automatic was there 
turned and dashed towards the village on the run. 

“What on earth are you going to do?” inquired the soldier catching 
up to the priest. 

“Get those boys out of a scrape,” said the priest shortly. “Now run 
if you know how.” 


The soldier did know how. He was one of the crack sprinters of 
his outfit but he met his match on that rough French road. The priest 
ran easily but swiftly and before the village was entered had a good 
lead on the soldier. He waited for the latter to come up and followed 
him down the main street of the village. As he glimpsed a struggling 
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group in front of a wine shop the priest dashed past his companion and 
drawing his automatic which even the chaplains carry at night for pro- 
tection he charged into the group. In the center were two Engineers 
their back to the wall of the wine shop. Between them lay a third 
stunned by a blow from a stick which one of the Frenchmen was wield- 
ing. The French were six in number, but their bleeding countenances 
told that they were finding the Americans no mean adversaries. Father 
Fink took in the situation at a glance. The French at first upon his 
arrival made no move. The priest wrested the stick from its French 
possessor and laying about him cleared a way to the wall. Then he 
faced the combatants revolver held at his hip. The French gazed for 
a moment, saw it was an American officer and fled ignominiously. The 
two Americans one of them half intoxicated saw they were known and 
sheepishly saluting stood as best they could at attention. 

“This is a nice state of affairs!” said the priest sternly. “Is the 
man there badly hurt?” 

“No, Father,” replied the sober man, “he just got a wallop on the 
bean from the Frenchies’ stick. He went down for the count just 
before you came. He’s all right.” 


“Pick him up and follow me!” said the priest tersely. The soldiers 
obeyed and lifting the prostrate form of Ted Cullom, for he it was, 
they bore him after the priest through the streets of the village to the 
road that led to camp. The priest strode through the village without 
a word. By the roadside ran a stream. Reaching it he ordered the 
men to lay Ted on the roadside. Then in his pocket drinking-cup the 
priest brought some water and threw it into the face of the prostrate 
engineer. Ted groaned, opened his eyes and murmured incoherently. 

“Stand up, Cullom!” commanded the chaplain. 

Ted obeyed and stood at attention as best his unsteady legs would 
allow. 

“Are you hurt?” asked the priest. 

“No, sir!’ said Tom shamefacedly, “but I sure was lucky! That 
was some wallop the frog aimed at me; but I broke its force with my 
fist.” 

“Lucky is right!” said the priest, “you certainly did not deserve 
your good fortune. I understand this affair was all your fault.” 

“Yes, sir!” responded Ted; “my fault and the fault of the booze 
I had in me.” 
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“Well, follow me!” said the priest. And the four crestfallen sol- 
diers followed in his wake till camp was near at hand. As they neared 
the posts of the sentries the four held a whispered calloquy. Then one 
of them approached the priest and saluting asked: “Say, Father, how 
are us birds going to get past the guard?” 

“Never mind that, follow me!’’ said the priest and the march was 
resumed in silence. Soon the guard was reached. 

“Halt!” rang the challenge and a sentry approached. “It’s all 
right, Father!” said the sentry, a man of Company N, recognizing the 
priest. “You may pass on, but how about these four birds?” 

“They are under arrest and in my charge,” said the priest. 

“Very well, pass on!” said the sentry standing at present arms as 
the group passed him. 

Father Fink strode through the camp towards his quarters. As he 
reached the barn in which the men were billeted he turned to the shame- 
faced group in his rear. | 

“You boys go to your quarters quietly!” he said, “and let this be a 
lesson to you. Stay out of the village in future!” 

“Thank you, Father!’ murmured the culprits, as they turned to go. 

“Cullom, come here!”’ said the priest. “I want to speak to you.” 

Ted turned and approached the priest. Father Fink surveyed him 
for a moment in the moonlight, and Ted, despite his semi-intoxication, 
blushed beneath the scrutiny. 

“Cullom, a good soldier like you ought to be ashamed of such con- 
duct!” said the priest kindly. 

“That’s what my friend Tom Doyle has often told me lately,” was 
the response of Ted. 

“Well, your friend is right! Think it over! Good night!” said the 
priest. 

“Good night, sir!” said Ted. The priest strode on to his quarters 
and Ted went to his barracks where he was soon wrapped in slumber. 

The culprits heard no more of their escapade from the priest. The 
morning after the affair Ted appeared with a slightly discolored eye. 
Tom inquired the cause thereof but received no information from his 
friend. Henceforth, however, Ted went no more to the village and he 
resumed his wonted attention to duty. Tom was rejoiced at the change 
in his friend and tried to induce him several times to accompany him on 
his fishing trips. Ted, though he had resumed his old friendliness with 
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Tom, smilingly refused. Tom noticed that his friend had grown 
strangely quiet and grave and that he made frequent trips to the chap- 
lain’s quarters. On several Sundays, to his surprise, Ted asked per- 
mission to accompany him to Mass which Father Fink celebrated in 
an abandoned, tumble-down stable which served as a church. Tom 
attributed all this to some trouble of mind which Ted did not care to 
confide to him. So he said nothing. One day he came upon Ted deeply 
engrossed in a book, which he hid in his blouse as soon as he saw Tom. 
Still Tom suspected nothing until his friend revealed the secret of his 
own accord. The chums were seated on their bunks one evening after 
supper. They were packing their kit bags for orders had come that 
they were to move the following night. Ted turned towards his chum 
and said abruptly, apropos of nothing: 

“That Father Fink is a real good scout!” 

“TI found that out the first time I spoke to him back in Leaven- 
worth,” said Tom. “But how did you find it out?” 

“Well, my conscience was bothering me about something, and 
though I was not a Catholic I asked him about it. You know how the 
frog shopkeepers in town had been robbing us, charging five prices 
for everything?” 

Tom nodded acquiescence and his friend continued: 


“Well, we tried to think out some scheme to get square with them. 
Finally we hit it. Jimmy Drake had a lot of old coupons like you get 
when you buy a pack of cigarettes or a cigar back in the States. He 
divided them among a crowd one night when we were short of funds. 
You know those things look just like a bank check or a French five 
franc note. Well, we took them to town and the frogs fell for it. They 
thought they were American one and five dollar bills. We spent the 
whole fifty of them inside a week and got good French francs in ex- 
change. It seemed a good joke at the time, but after I straightened up 
I got worried about it. I thought it might be wrong, even if the frogs 
had robbed us of a whole lot more than we got, even with the bad 
money. So I went and asked Father Fink about it. What do you think 
he did?” 

“I give up!” said Tom, laughing heartily at how the French had 
been fooled. 

“He did just what you’re doing now!” said Ted; “he threw him- 
self back in his chair and laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 
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He inquired how many coupons we had spent and I told him. Then he 
asked if we had any more. I said no, but if he wanted any I was think- 
ing of sending home for some and would give him a few. He seemed 
to think I was joking and could hardly speak for laughing.” 

“T don’t blame him!” said Tom choking with mirth himself. “Think 
of offering a priest a lot of counterfeit!” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Ted, “I never saw it that way before. That only 
shows all the more that he’s a good sport. He never said a word. He 
told me I had better not send home for more and to tell the boys not 
to either. Then he said let it go at that. I supposge he figured we 
were out of pocket on account of the French prices anyhow.” 

“You said it!” replied Tom; “he figured no restitution was neces- 
sary yet, but probably was afraid you fellows would ruin France if 
you collected all the cigar coupons back in the U. S. A. and spent them 
at from five to twenty-five francs each.” 

“Well, anyway, he’s a good scout!” said Ted. “But say, Tom, will 
you do me a big favor?” 

“Sure! anything, but lend you more cigar coupons!” responded Tom. 

“Nothing like that. This is a real big favor!” said Ted seriously. 

“What is it?’ asked Tom. “Anything I can do you are welcome 
to and you know it.” 

_ “Thanks, old boy,” responded Ted with a catch in his voice; “you 
sure have been a true pal to me, even when I didn’t deserve it.” 

“Aw, forget that!’ said Tom; “let the dead past bury its dead.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do tonight,” said Ted, “bury it so deep 
it will never come to life again. Tom, I’ve an appointment with Father 
Fink at eight o’clock. Will you be my sponsor? I’m going to be bap- 
tized a Catholic.” 

“What?” gasped Tom in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“It’s a fact!” said Ted. “Father Fink pulled me out of a bad scrape 
one night when I beat it out of camp and got into a scrap with some 
frogs. He was real nice about it, too. Didn’t scold or report me. 
Just advised me to straighten up and be a real man. I tried to take his 
advise. Still I realized there was something missing that I needed to 
help me. In spite of all the good intentions in the world I had fallen 
down on my promises to my mother to keep straight while in the army. 
I man needs something higher even than love of home and love of 
country to keep him from evil. You told me what the Commandant 
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back in Leavenworth told you about your religian keeping you straight. 
You know you were supposed to keep this a dead secret and believe 
me I appreciated your trusting me, and I haven’t told a living soul. 
But after I went wrong this last time—so wrong I shall regret it as 
long as I live, I figured out that religion was the one thing lacking in 
my life. Though I have always called myself a Protestant, I was never 
even baptized and never went to any church. Mother is the best little 
woman in the world but she didn’t seem to care a straw for religion, 
wasn’t educated that way I guess. You used to take me to your home 
back in the States and I saw what religion meant to your family. You 
know how I used to wait in the bench for you when you went to con- 
fession and I knew you were no less a man for it. Since we entered 
the army I have found you a better man than myself because of your 
religion. Besides now I know Father Fink, and I decided that the 
Church that made men like you and him must have something in it. 
So I went to him and asked. He gave me a catechism and had several 
long talks with me. I know now there is only one Church worth any- 
thing and that Church I am going to join tonight. The chaplain wants 
to baptize me before we march to the trenches or wherever we are 
going. So I am to be baptized tonight and make my First Holy Com- 
munion in the morning. Will you be my sponsor?” 


Tow was too full of happiness to answer for a moment. He rose 
and put his arm around Ted’s neck. After a pause in a voice thrilling 
with gladness he exclaimed : 


“Ted, old boy, I’m the happiest soldier in the A. E. F. tonight. 
Will I be your sponsor? Of course I will, God bless you! What’s 


more I’ll go to confession tonight and go to Holy Communion with 
you in the morning.” 


“Good old pal!” murmured Ted happily. “Get your coat and come 
on over to Father Fink with me.” 


The two comrades repaired to the chaplain’s quarters. Father Fink 
was waiting. Soon the beautiful ceremony of the solemn service of 
baptism was gone through, and Ted, glowing with happiness was 
warmly congratulated by the priest and his chum. Father Fink treated 


the boys to chocolate and cigarettes in honor of the occasion and they 
repaired to their quarters. Both were too happy to talk and they made 
their way in silence to their billet. Here Tom assisted Ted in his prepa- 
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ration for Communion, which they made together, Tom having gone to 
confession in the chaplain’s quarters. 

Next morning ere dawn gilded the Eastern sky they hastened to 
Mass. Tom served the Mass and Ted knelt devoutly on the hard 
ground which served as a floor to the stable. The time of Holy Com- 
munion came at last, and kneeling in the rude stable which served for 
the time as a dwelling place for the King of kings, Ted received into 
his heart for the first time Him who had been born in the Stable of 
Bethlehem for the Redemption of sinful men. No palace of the 
mighty, no mansion of the wealthy, no vast cathedral contained more 
unalloyed joy and gladness than this poor stable within sound of the 
mighty guns that roared their song of hate in the distance, while the 
Prince of Peace came down to lowly earth and entered the hearts of 
the humble soldiers. 

After a fervent thanksgiving the lads were invited to the quarters 
of Father Fink who had prepared a special breakfast for the occasion. 
Then ensued a busy day, but the joy of the morning remained in their 
hearts and went with them as they shouldered their kits and packs and 
were borne once more towards the scenes of bloodshed and slaughter. 

(To be continued.) 
J. R. Metvin, C. Ss. R. 


UNAPPRECIATED BLESSINGS 





A visitor to a Provincial Asylum, says the Toronto Catholic Reg- 
ister, was greatly startled one day when an inmate asked him: 

“Do you ever thank God for your reason?” 

The visitor admitted that he had never thought of doing so. 

“Neither did I,” said the patient sadly, “and so God took it away 
from me!” 

Countless are the blessings God strews in our path every day of our 
lives ; but the very commonness and multiplicity of them makes us take 
as little note of them as we do of the thousands of little flowers that 
stud the fields and the wayside. 


When someone dies, men come and ask: “What did he leave be- 
hind? But the Angels also come and they ask: “What has he sent 
before him?” 
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HOW If STARTED 





Let me tell you the story of two shepherds. They were out one 
fine night on a hill, gazing at the beautiful sky with its myriad of 
twinkling stars. 

“Oh,” said one, “if I had land as long and broad as the sky, how 
rich should I be!” 

“And if I,” said the other, “had as many sheep as there are stars in 
the sky, should I not be rich also?” 

“But,” asked the first, “where would you find pasture for such a 
multitude of sheep?” 

“Why, in your meadow, of course,” returned the other. 

“What, you would pasture them on my fields?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“You would not dare to do it.” 

“Do you think you could prevent me?” 

“T certainly could; and if I caught your sheep in my meadow, I 
would kill every last one of them!” 

“T should like to see you,” replied the other; and so one word led 
to another and before long they were hard at it, pummeling each other 
for dear life, till both fell down the hill. 

Look back over life, and see whether you have not more than once 
picked a quarrel! for reasons fully as trifling. 


THROW OFF THE WET BLANKET 





Bishop Grant of Southwark (1841) used to lay great stress on 
cheerfulness. Cheerfulness he called “the safest and surest weapon 
against the devil.” 

“Laugh at him,” he would say; “nothing makes the devil as savage 
as that; he soon leaves the soul alone that meets him with a good, 
hearty laugh; cheerfulness is the death of temptation.” 

On the other hand, melancholy he called: “Old Nick’s best friend,” 


and he denounced “low spirits” as the modern form of “possession of 
the devil.” 
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“A soul possessed by the blue devil,” he said once to a penitent, 
“will never do anything worth while for God or for anyone else.” 
And then he entered very minutely into the ways and means of con- 
quering them: exercise in the open air, attention to diet, and sleep, 
an amusing book, a story told with a determined effort to amuse others 
when the narrator’s spirits were at their lowest ebb—all these help, 
over and above prayer and spiritual exercises he went on to enumerate, 
laying such stress on the point that the penitent at last, half amused 
and half surprised said: 

“Why, Father, one would think you were teaching me how to medi- 
tate or make my thanksgiving!” 

“And so I am,” replied Dr. Grant; “low spirits are your greatest 
obstacle at this moment in doing both. They are a wet blanket on 
your soul, and, until you throw it off you will not make a hearty thanks- 
giving or a good meditation.” 


UNCLE REMUS FINDS A SCHOOL 





Joel Chandler Harris, who gave us “Uncle Remus”, and the phil- 
osopher “Bre-er Rabbit’, selected a convent school in Georgia for his 
daughter—although he himself was not a Catholic. In writng to her, 
upon receipt of her report, he says: 

“But seriously, I am very proud of your report, and so is your 
mother ; and we thank our stars that we were fortunate enough to have 
an opportunity to place you with those Sisters, who have the art of 
developing young minds. . . . I knew from your third letter that 
you had fallen under some sweet and yet powerful influence, and that 
you had begun to learn how to think, and think right, which is the end 
and aim of all education.” 


NEAR HEAVEN EVERYWHERE 





While Sir Thomas More, the martyr chancellor of England under 
Henry VIII was in prison because he refused to abandon his religion 
and submission to the Holy See, his wife obtained leave to visit him. 
She wished him to take the oath and be free. 

“Good heavens!” she greeted her noble husband, “I am surprised 
that you, who have always been taken for a wise man, will now play 
the fool in such a way as to lie here in this close, filthy prison and be 
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content thus to be shut up with mice and rats, when you might be 
abroad and at liberty!” 

Sir Thomas did not interrupt her. 

“Why,” she continued, “some of the Bishops have taken the oath, 
can’t you? You have a right fair house at Chelsea, your liberty, your 
gallery, garden, orchard; you might have the company of me, your 
wife, your children and household and be merry. Why then, in God’s 
name will you remain here?” 

But Sir Thomas, who must have felt like any of us the call of 
human nature to enjoy the things of this life, with a cheerful counte- 
nance said: 

“Wife, is not this house, where'I suffer for my God’s sake, as near 
heaven as mine own? If I stay here, this prison shall open into 
heaven ; if I go back to my house, I shall die in a short while anyway. 
And if I returned six months after from the grave, perhaps those who 
occupy the house then would bid me get out of doors and tell me the 
house is no longer mine.” 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED 





Father Mannix of the Denver Cathedral, who conducts a convert 
class, mentioned the fact that, in the course of five years, 244 persons 
attended the lessons for converts; and of these, all but two entered the 
Church. 

One of these, he said, was a young man who seemed earnest and 
interested, and never missed a single session of the class for three 
months; yet, when the time arrived that he should have become a Cath- 
olic, he announced his decision not to go any further. Naturally, 
Father Mannix investigated this strange case, and found that the young 
man had not said a single prayer. 

“Have you ever prayed in your life?” asked the priest. 

“Never,” admitted the young man. 

“T was not surprised,” said Father Mannix, “that the youth did 
not obtain the gift of faith. Why should God give it when the young 
man would not even ask for it!”-—-Denver Catholic Reglster. 


The worst days of darkness through which I have passed have 
been greatly alleviated by throwing myself with all my energy into 
some work relating to others.—Garfield. 
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THE MAGIC OF THAT NAME 





On the 12th of September we commemorate the Holy Name of 
Mary. Of all names of creatures it is the highest. 

It is the most sacred of names. Breathed in high heaven by God 
Himself, it was born to earth in the heart of an Archangel, and pro- 
nounced by him, when, in the name of the heavenly Father, Gabriel said 
to the maid of Nazareth: “Hail Mary, full of grace!” 

It is the most powerful of names. Who shall ever be able to tell 
what prayers have risen to heaven, fragrant with the perfume of that 
name, and therefore, irresistible, to the heart of Jesus. 

It is the most attractive of names. Legions of pure maidens, from 
icy Alaska to Darkest Africa, have chosen it as their own, won by the 
charm and beauty and grace and purity for which it stands—ravished 
by the idea of highest womanliness which it calls to mind. 

It is the sweetest of names. Creep into all the caves of sadness— 
into all the gloom of loneliness—into the most wretched chambers of 
suffering—into the lonliest nights of grief—into the darkest haunts of 
sin throughout the world—and whisper that name. It shall fall like 
starlight, and lift brightened eyes to heaven; it shall fall like the gentle 
ray of the sanctuary lamp, and lead quickened spirits to her divine Son. 


BLESSED RECEIVING 





“It is more blessed to give than to receive”—says Holy Writ; so 
that there must be a special blessing in receiving gifts and favors well. 
In fact there is a tact and delicacy about receiving favors which makes 
the doing of them thrice blessed. 


Pride and meanness and surliness on the part of the recipient is as 
great a damper on kind feeling, and a stifler of generous deeds, as 
stinginess on the part of the giver. 

One young man gives as his reason for not helping the helpless : 

Seeing a one-armed man vainly endeavoring to raise a car-window, 
he offered to assist him. With a surly mind-your-business tone, the 
cripple snapped back: “Who asked anyone for help?” On a crowded 
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car, he offered his seat to a woman standing; she called the conductor 
and demanded the arrest of the young man for accosting her. 

These are extreme cases. But how frequent are not the little 
crushed deeds of kindness, the stifled words of love, the helping hands 
withdrawn, in our daily home life! 

How few they are who turn their favors received into a favor for 
the giver, by blessing him with the reflected sunshine of his gift! 


FACT AND FICTION ABOUT RESOLUTIONS 





“The road to hell is paved with good resolutions,” cry those that 
make little of them. 

The truth is: the road to hell is a road of no resolutions, or of reso- 
lutions broken and discarded. The path to heaven, however, is paved 
with good resolutions, most of them broken perhaps, but, broken 
through frailty only to be mended and renewed by a new beginning. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST STARS 





The World’s greatest stars for all the people! This is the slogan by 
which the Edison phonograph is, advertised. And round the picture 
of the machine are ranged the stars of the stage and vaudeville. The 
almost ubiquitous phonograph has indeed brought them to alimost 
every ear. 

But take up the “Lives of the Saints”’—the old volume that used 
to lie on the parlor table of your father’s or grandfather’s home. There 
you will find the world’s greatest and truest stars, taking you into their 
confidence and admitting you into an ennobling familiarity. 

Even the great French apostate, Renan, was fascinated by the lives 
of the saints and he once wrote: 

“Tt seems to me for a true philosopher, a prison-cell with the 64 
volumes of the Bollandists’ Lives of the Saints, would be a paradise. 
What an incomparable gallery is there presented of 25,000 heroes of 
most unselfish life! What an aristocracy of humanity——what an epic! 
There you will find the lowly and the great, learned and unlettered,— 
but none of these saints has an ordinary face. All appear as in the 
paintings of Giotto, great, brave, transfigured,—like men who have 
better understood life’s meaning, better than is possible for self-con- 
ceit and pride.” 

Do you know anything about these heroes of your faith? 
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SWALLOWING CAMELS AND STRAINING AT GNATS 





Riding on a train last month I happened to see a drunken man, 
whose tongue was given to the most obscene and filthy talk. 

The person that happened to sit beside him, joined in this disgrace- 
ful behavior, encouraging, suggesting, and even excelling the drunken 
man in his wicked speech and in his boasting of shameful deeds. 

The poor besotted individual now beheld his own image in this com- 
panion of his, and in a spirit of joy at finding a person as low and 
lower than himself, offered the stranger a drink of whiskey. With 
anger flashing in his eyes, with indignation and injured honor swelling 
his noble breast, he scornfully rebuked the drunkard: 

“No, sir; I never touch drink!” 

He scrupled to pollute his mouth with drink; but he did not hesi- 
tate to contaminate himself with all kinds of shameful deeds, neither 
was he backward in soiling his tongue and the ears, minds and hearts 
of his listeners with his disgusting speech. 

Pharisaic men condemn as crime those things which they do not 
like, whilst crime itself is considered proper or at most as a pardonable 
weakness, provided it is according to their liking. 


A SO-CALLED LEADER OF THOUGHT 


Judge N. B. Conrad (non-Catholic) of Nevada recently said: ‘““Some 
people think the Catholics don’t read the Bible, that they keep it chained 
to the altar. I know that Catholics love the Bible. The Church has 
preserved it for 1500 years. When a pagan Emperor demanded of a 
monk that he tell where the Bibles of his church were that they might 
be burnt or he would be burnt himself, he said: ‘Burn me; my body is 
not for long anyway, but His Word shall live till the heavens be rolled 
up asa scroll’. And he went to the stake. 

May be the Bible was chained to the altar in places. That was before 
the invention of printing. The parchment it took to make a Bible and 
the laborious work of copying a Bible with a goose-quill cost thousands 
of dollars at that time. A Bible now can be bought for a few cents.” 

Compare with this the ignorant repetition of an old calumny by a 
man who wishes to pass off as worthy of recognition—George B. 
Shaw. Ina recent number of Physical Culture he says: “To this day 
it is an unsettled question between the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant Churches whether the one is right in withdrawing the Bible from 
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the laity or the other in scattering copies broadcast and enjoying its 
constant study.” 

Come, come, George Bernard, be up to date! Don’t live on old 
lies ! 


IS THIS A PARADOX? 





St. Paul writes: “With the grace of God, I am what I am.” 
Must we not say: “In spite of the grace of God, we are what we 
are?” 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


A very interesting little leaflet fell into our hands recently, from 
which we quote the following: 

“The work at the Oak Forest Infirmary consists of serving Mass on 
Sundays at the Catholic Chapel, assisting patients to and from Mass, 
distributing Catholic literature throughout the wards, visiting and con- 
soling the sick, serving at special devotions and Benediction in the 
afternoon, and helping the Reverend Fathers in every possible way. 

At the Juvenile Detention Home the work is of a different nature. 
It consists chiefly of instructing delinquent and dependent Catholic boys 
in their holy religion, preparing them for a worthy reception of the 
Sacraments and do whatever can be done for the boys in a spiritual 
way. Mass and Benediction are celebrated every Sunday and holyday 
of obligation at this institution. 

At the Chicago and Cook County School for Boys the work is 
similar to that of the Juvenile Detention Home.” 

Who is undertaking this work? Priests? Religious? No; a num- 
ber of young men,—ordinary clerks, cashiers, bookkeepers, mechanics 
during the week, like thousands of other young men of Chicago; but, 
who have banded themselves together to do God’s chosen work on a 
few evenings of the week and on Sundays. They call themselves the 
St. Aloysius Young Men’s Charity Society of Chicago. 

Have they not a right to ask in their circular: “What work is more 
pleasing to our dear Lord, and who is the Catholic Young Man who is 
imbued with the spirit of Catholicity and who has the interests of God, 
His Church, and his country at heart, who would refuse to at least 
give this matter his careful consideration?” 

Here is an opportunity for personal service, a worthy apostolate. 
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“IF IT’S DOUBTFUL IT’S DIRTY” 





“My dear, I wish you would look at this collar and tell me whether 
it is clean enough to wear again.” Without even turning her head his 
wife replied: “If it’s doubtful, it’s dirty, better put on a clean one.” 

Wise woman! Caesar’s collar, like Caesar’s wife, must be without 
suspicion. Doubt is damning. A hint is a hurt. Where a question is 
necessary it ought to be unnecessary even to raise a question. 

And in other things besides collars, too! In the matter of amuse- 
ments, for instance, in the associations we allow ourselves to form, 
the practises in social or business life we permit ourselves to engage 
in, the manner of our speaking and thinking, in everything, it is a 
pretty safe rule that whatever raises a question and needs an explana- 
tion or an apology is a good thing to let alone. 

We are inclined to urge that we ought to give everything “the bene- 
fit of the doubt”. It would probably be better to give ourselves the 
benefit of the doubt whenever one exists. Instead of wondering if a 
certain thing would really harm us, or a given act would really be 
wrong, it would be safer to steer clear of that the suggestion of which 
has aroused even the slightest suspicion. We may, of course, make a 
mistake by being over-careful, but it is a mistake not so often maade, 
nor likely to be so serious, as that of not being careful enough. 

Probably in the long run one is never sorry for what he has given 
up at the admonition of conscience. On the other hand, many have 
occasion for lasting sorrow that they have not heeded the warnings 
that have come in the instinctive questions and suspicions concerning 
proposed acts or courses, but have persisted in them in spite of their 
doubts. It is well to remember that in character and conduct, as well 


as in collars, whatever is doubtful is probably dirty—Wdatchman- 
Exomimer. 


LET US WEAR OUR OWN CLOTHES 





Husband: “That was a fine sermon you preached this morning at 
the first Mass, Father; it was so practical. I wish my wife had been 
there; it fitted her complaint so perfectly!” 

Wife (overhearing the remark): “At the second Mass I was wish- 
ing the whole time that my husband had been there, because the sermon 
at that Mass was certainly for him!” 

Priest: “I preached the same sermon at both Masses.” 
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Catholic Events 

















The Annual Congress of the Catholic Sioux Indians of South 
Dakota, took place this year, July 11-14 at Oak Creek, Rosebud 
Agency, S. D. Four or five hundred tents were pitched about St. 
Peter’s Church, and it is estimated that nearly 3,000 persons, repre- 
sentatives from Rosebud, Pineridge, Lower Brule, Standing Rock, 
Yankton and Santee Reservations were present at the celebration. 

* * * 

It is understood that the Vatican intends to carry out its determina- 
tion to send an Apostolic Delegate to China, as requested by that 
country six months ago. This project was blocked by France, which 
claimed for itself the protection of Catholic interests there. 

* + * 

The Catholic Press Association Convention which was announced 
for August 22 and 23, will not be held till after the meeting of the 
Bishops of the United States, at Washington, D. C., in September. 
At this meeting “The Catholic Press” will be one of the principal 
topics discussed. On this account the executive board has deemed it 
wise to postpone the Press Convention. 

+ «* * 

Alabama, one of the States of our Union which ranks highest in 
illiteracy, is proving the correctness of the statistics, by its persistent 
bigotry. In 1915 a bill for convent inspection barely missed enactment. 
Lately a new bill has been proposed with the same purpose, and 
prompted, as was admitted in legislative circles, by antipathy toward 
the Church. The bill, says the Montgomery Advertiser, “inveighs 
against forcible servitude and involuntary detention in such institu- 
tions.” 

These people must simply have no idea at all of the love of God, 
since they cannot believe that a person might give himself te the 
service of God freely and gladly. 

* * * 

Some remarkable news is filtering through from Hungary. Buda- 
pest, with a population of some million inhabitants, counts nearly 
200,000 Jews amongst that number. For several weeks the Jews have 
been erasing their names from the registers of the Israelite community 


in hundreds, and are placing themselves under instruction in the Catho- 
lic religion. 
* * * 

To enemies of Catholic education another notable refutation of 
the charge was presented in New York, in the recent competitive 
examination held by the United States Government for the cadetship 
at the West Point Military Academy. The contest was open to pupils 
of all the schools in New York. It was won by Elmer Flynn, the 
valedictorian of St. Mary’s School, Lorain. His percentage was 92; 


his nearest competitor among the graduates of public schools attained 
a percentage of 66. 
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Recently the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Kinsman, resigned from the Episcopal ministry. He gave 
his reasons in ari open letter to the Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, the pre- 
siding bishop of the Episcopal Church. His reasons were, in brief, 
that the Episcopal Church officially allowed denials of the Creed, of 
Holy Orders, and the Sacraments instituted by Christ. 

* * * 

During the last days of July a very important meeting of the Catho- 
lic War Council was held at Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, 
Ind. The Bishops who form the executive council (Muldoon of Rock- 
ford, Schrembs of Toledo, Russell of Charleston, S. C., and Glass of 
Salt Lake City) attended; there were present also leading Catholic 
editors, sociologists, and political economists,—priests and laymen. 
The purpose of the meeting was to arrive at a definite program to pre- 
sent to the great meeting of Bishops of the United States which is to 
be held in September under the presidency of Cardinal Gibbons. 

* * * 


It appears that on several occasions the detectives of the Burns 
Detective Agency have disguised themselves as priests in order to get 
the confession of men accused of crime. In Denver, rcently, the sup- 
posed priest sat by the side of a sick prisoner with a rosary and a 
crucifix and attempted to hear his confession. The same occurred in 
Chicago. 

* * * 

Conan Doyle, whose patronizing of spiritism caused quite a sen- 
sation of late, has received a setback. He has been urging women 
and girls who have lost relatives in the late war, to get in touch with 
their dead by spiritism,—setting the feet of hundreds of hysterical 
women on the way to madness thereby, as one doctor publicly declares. 
In doing so, Conan Doyle told with reverance the story of a certain 
“Mrs. B.”,:a lady of the highest reputation, who had got in touch with 
her own dead, and he offered her evidence to scientists to convince 


them. “Mrs. B.” turns out to be a fortune teller, convicted repeately 
of fraud. 


* * * 

At the urgent request of Ignace Paderewski, Polish Premier, ten 
carloads of supplies and fifteen secretaries were recently sent to Poland 
by the Knights of Columbus, for the relief of the more than 15,000 
Polish-American troops who were in dire need of aid. 

* * * 

The Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, D. D., Bishop of Scranton, has been 
chosen as the fifth man of a board of arbitrators who will pass finally 
on the seven-month-old wage dispute between the city of Scranton and 
the 250 employees of the public works department. 


In St. Louis the well-known Father Dempsey has again succeeded 
in settling a strike. 


* * * 


The National Order of daughters of Isabella has just completed 
its eighth biennial convention at Utica, New York. During the exist- 
ence of this order, which is a sister organization of the Knights cf 
Columbus, it has grown into wonderful proportions. 
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It is not generally known that Mr. Lu Cheng Hsiang, the chief of 
the Chinese delegation at the Peace Conference, who has recently be- 
come prominent in connection with the publication of the treaties with 
Japan, is a Catholic. Since his conversion in 1910, Mr. Lu has worked 
untiringly to secure recognition for his religion by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and much of the favor shown to Christianity since the estab- 
lishment of the republic is due to his influence. 

* * * 


Most Rev. Serafino Cimino, O. F. M., general of the Francis- 
cans, has left Rome for America, to make his canonical visitation of 
the Franciscan foundations throughout the country. His visitation, 
which had been delayed by the war, will take him to more than 100 
Franciscan monasteries, and he will preside at the provincial Chapter 
of the Santa Barbara Province of the order. 

* * * 


Sixty-five American Chaplains were killed and wounded during the 
great war, according to Major Thomas J. Dickson, the senior chaplain 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. Major Dickson’s figures show 
that twenty-three Distinguished Service Crosses were awarded to 
chaplains, Croix de Guerre fourteen; four Distinguished Service 
medals, one Belgian War Cross, and two Crosses of the Legion of 


Honor. 
* * * 


The Annual Convention (Supreme Council) of the K. of C. met 
in Buffalo, Aug. 5. Besides the widespread educational work they 
resolved to undertake, they also determined to carry the benefits of 
their organization to the farthest lands under the Red, White and 
Blue, to frozen Alaska. Four secretaries are to begin work im- 
mediately at four army posts in Alaska. Thos. D. Ferguson is head 
of the K. of C. staff there. 


* * * 


An interesting discussion took place in London last month. It was 
upon “women in the Priesthood”. The principal debater for women 
was Miss Maude Royden. 

“The head of the Church of England,” she argued, “has not always 
been a man. Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne and Queen Victoria were 
all supreme heads of the Church.” 

“No, no!” shouted many voices. 

“I am sorry you don’ t like it,” Miss Royden told the protesting 
element, “but it is so.’ 

Who will tell the Church of England what Christ really wished? 


* * * 


The “Christian Guardian” (Methodist) announces: “Spain is now 
to have a Methodist Mission. Here is to be found the same revolt 
against Roman Catholicism which is seen in so many other Roman 
Catholic countries. If Methodists can help to win these people to the 
Religion of Jesus Christ, they will be doing God’s work indeed!” 
$100,000 is to be raised for the Mission,—that might bring a few 
malcontents to Methodisin. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 














(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


I am always worried about my past 
confessions, and can never feel satisfied 
with them. My confessor told me not 
to repeat them; yet I feel that, if I 
were on my deathbed I would wish to 
go over them again. What shall I do? 

Either you cannot point to anything 
in particular as the reason of your 
fears and then, you are unreasonable in 
paymg any attention to such vague 
fears and allowing them to grow on 
you and be the source of trouble to 
you. Such worries are not at all pleas- 
ing to God, who said absolutely: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them”. 

Or, you can point to some particular 
defect in your past confessions as the 
source of your fears. But then, having 
mentioned that to your confessor, abide 
by his decision. We can have no 
greater certainty than the word of our 
confessor. Books may mislead us; 
reason may deceive us; our feelings 
surely will deceive us time and again; 
but, the word of our confessor shall 
stand even on Judgment day. 

Why does the subdeacon at Solemn 
Highmass hold the paten before his 
face from the offertory to the Pater 
Noster of the Mass? 

The reason of this is readily seen 
from the practical purpose and from 
the mystical signification of the paten. 

1) The practical purpose of the paten 
is to hold the unconsecrated host until 
the oblation has been made, and the 
consecrated host from the end of the 
Pater Noster until the Communion. In 
the meantime the paten is not needed. 
Hence at a low Mass, it is laid aside, 
and covered, partly with the corporal, 
partly with the purificator—no doubt 
with a view to keep it free from any 
accidental soiling, so that the conse- 
crated host may later becomingly rest 
upon it. At Solemn Highmass, there- 
fore, it is given to the care of the sub- 
deacon that he may hold it covered 
with the end of the veil. The fact that 
he holds it up before his face (except 
when genuflecting, or being incensed, 
or answering prayers) is only a mark 
of reverence. It is the most solemn 
and reverent position he could take. 

2) The mystical signification of the 


paten suggests other reasons. Accord- 
ing to writers on Liturgy, the paten 
signifies : 

a) The golden and silver plates on 
which according to the divinely de- 
signed ritual of the Old Testament, 
some of the sacrificial offerings (as 
wheaten sacrifices) were brought to the 
altar. 

b) As the immediate and proper re- 
ceptacle for the consecrated Host, the 
Body of Our Lord, it represents the 
Cross on which Christ offered himself 
as a victim for the sins of the world 
(Gihr. Messopfer. 234) ; 

c) In its form, it is a symbol of the 
hearts of priest and faithful, dilating 
and expanding with love as they ap- 
proach to contemplate and to receive 
their God in the Host (Innocent III. 
1. 6. c. 1). 

Hence we may infer, that the sub- 
deacon holds it up reverently, covered 
with the end of the veil, as he would 
hold up the Cross of Christ. And also, 
as if keeping before us a reminder, 
that while veiling our hearts by devo- 
tion and reverence, we should let them 
dilate with love of God and keep them 
raised (Sursum Corda) to God, till 
He Himself comes into them in Holy 
Communion. 

Why is the bell rung at the Offertory, 
the Elevation and the Communion of 
the Mass? 

The symbolism of bells in the Church 

is very ancient and very rich. Consid- 
ering the traditional teaching that the 
angels are ever present at the Holy 
Sacrifice, it is certainly to be expected 
that they, realizing more than we can, 
the invisible mysteries of the Mass, 
would wish to rouse in our minds a 
spirit of devotion—especially at those 
moments, when all unseen, Our Lord 
is performing some great action on the 
altar. The bells, then, may be looked 
upon as the call of the angels: Sursum 
Corda. 
However, the custom of ringing the 
bell at these times may have been in- 
troduced simply as a practical means 
to call the attention of the faithful to 
these three important parts of the Mass 
at which we must attend to comply 
with the law of hearing Mass. 
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Some Good Books 

















Observations in the Orient. The 
Account of a Journey to Catholic Mis- 
sion Fields in Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, China, Indo-China, and the 
Philippines. By the Very Rev. James 
A. Walsh, Superior of Maryknoll. 
Published by the Catholic Mission So- 
ciety ef America, Ossining, New York. 
Price, $2.00. 

In this beautifully and richly illus- 
trated book, Father Walsh publishes 
the diary of his journey through the 
Far East in the interests of the Catholic 
Mission there. 

Every Catholic must be glad to hear 
about the Church’s doings in the far- 
away Mission lands; everyone, at least, 
who understands Our Lord’s cry upon 
the Cross: I thirst,—for souls. In the 
pages of this volume, you live for a 
few days with the Missionary and his 
flock, and your visit will seem to you 
to have passed all too quickly. 

It is a book that delights, that in- 
structs, that grips, that makes you feel 
China and Japan, and the Church’s 
chances and advances in them, — the 
Cross of Christ planted in their midst 
and the fruit of its red trunk will bring, 
—no movie offers such an attraction. 


The Little Crusaders,—A Drama of 
the Children’s Crusade. By Katherine 
Brégy. Peter Reilly, 113 N. 13th St, 
Philadelphia. Price, 35c. 

One of the problems of Sisters and 
school teachers is generally to find a 
suitable play or sketch for an enter- 
tainment. Miss Brégy here presents a 
beautiful drama consisting of a pro- 
logue, two acts and an epilogue. The 
cast consists of 15 characters and as 
many extra boys and girls as may be 
desired. The theme is the children’s 
crusade,—the attempt of the little chil- 
dren of France and Germany to free 
the Holy Land from the power of the 
Turk in the 13th century. 


Jehn Ayscough’s Letters to His 
Mother: 1914, 1915, 1916. Edited with 
an introduction by Frank Bickerstaffe- 
Drew. 

This is another war book, but a unique 
one. It is not an exaggerated hero- 
book #0 enthuse Tom, Dick and Harry; 
it is mot a romantic fiction to while 
away Mabel’s time and make her dream 


of a prince Charming; it is not a his- 
tory, formal and overburdened with 
Statistics and giving broad generalities 
for the purpose of proving a thesis. 

It is the soldier-boy described in the 
trench, and in the hospital, on the 
march and at rest, by day and by night, 
—described by a good-hearted priest 
who went to the front for the sake of 
the soldier. It is described for the eyes 
of his gentle old mother, far from the 
scene of battle, yet anxious to be with 
her son. 

The Priest's Canonical Prayer. From 
the French of Rev. Charles Willi, C. 
Ss. R., by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C. 
Ss. R. B. Herder, St. Louis. Price, 


50c. 

This little booklet will be welcomed 
not only by priests, but also by religious 
who are obliged to recite the Office or 
part of it, or the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

To all such the Breviary is a daily 
duty. Anything that will help to relieve 
it of monotony or drudgery, anything 
that will help to lift it above mere 
mechanical recitation, should naturally 
be welcome. Here is a short little 
booklet that brings out so clearly the 
beauty, the value, the utility, the deeper 
meaning of the Office, that no one who 
reads these pages will fail to subscribe 
to the significant remark made by one 
reader: 

“Since I have read this little book I 
recite the divine Office with greater 
devotion and profit than heretofore.” 

We must recite the Office daily; why 
not profit by it as much as possible? 

Among other books lately published 
we might call attention to the follow- 
ing: 

“Their Name is Legion,’ by Miss 
Isabel Clarke. (Benziger Bros., New 
York and Chicago.) Her name is very 
favorably known, and readers of this 
book will not be disappointed. 

“Second Marriage” (Doran), by Vio- 
let Meynell, another Catholic writer. 

“More E. K. Means.” (G. P. Put- 
nam and Sons, New York.) A selec- 
tion of darky stories that will help to 
impart a clearer insight into the char- 
acter and aspirations of our colored 
brethren. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















A Swedish farmer who lived on his 
wheat farm in Minnesota was taken ill, 
and his wife telephoned the doctor. 

“If you have a thermometer,” an- 
swered the physician, “take his tem- 
perature. I will be out and see him 
presently.” 

An hour or so later, when the doctor 
drove up, the woman met him at the 

or. 

“How is he?” asked the doctor. 

“Vell,” said she, “I ban put the 
barometer cn him like you tell me, and 
it say, ‘Very dry,’ so I give him a 
pitcher of vater to drink, and now he 
ban gone back to work.” 


A soldier whose head and face were 
heavily swathed in bandages, and who 
obviously had had a bad time of it, was 
being feelingly sympathized with by 
the solicitous lady. 

“And were you wounded in the head, 
my poor fellow?” 

“No, ma’am,” Tommy replied. “I 
was wounded in the ankle, but the ban- 
dages slipped.” 

“Lunatics frequently return amusing 
answers,” says the superintendent of a 
great insane asylum. 

“One day a keeper was out walking 
with a number of harmless inmates, 
and the party met a pedestrian not far 
from the railway tracks. With a nod 
toward the tracks, the traveler asked 
one of the lunatics: 

“‘Where does this railroad go to?’ 

“The lunatic surveyed him scornfully 
for a moment, then replied: 

“‘Nowhere. We keep it here to run 
the trains on.’” 


Joe—Who was the new dame you 
had at the theatre last night? 

Jim—Oh, that wasn’t a new one. Just 
the old one painted over. 


Little Lydia had been given a ring 
as a birthday present, but, much to her 
disappointment, no one of the guests 
at dinner noticed it. Finally, unable to 
withstand their obtuseness or indiffer- 
ence, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, dear, I’m so warm in my new 
ring!” 


At the evening meal Willie was dis- 
posing of his soup with speed and 
noise. “Willie!” said his mother in a 
reprimanding tone. Willie knew im- 
mediately what his mother meant and, 
assuming an injured air, replied: “Aw, 
I wasn’t goin’ ha’f as fast as I could.” 


“Billy” Sunday recently came on to 
his pulpit floor on all fours, for no pur- 
pose evidently than to secure the un- 
divided attention of the audience, which 
he did thoroughly. The same evening, 
a man in the audience arose, and made 
his way through the crowd to one of 
the exits. This never fails to arouse 
the evangelist’s anger. Pointing his 
finger at the man he shouted, “There 
goes the son of the devil.” The man 
turned and waving his hand gayly said : 
“Good-by, Papa.” 


Ensign—“See the Captain on that 
bridge, five miles away?” 

Gun-pointer—‘“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Ensign—“Hit him in the eye with a 
13-inch shell.” 

Gun-pointer—“Which eye, sir?” 
Exchange. 


Harry—I bet I can make a worse 
face than you can. 

Dorothy—You ought to be able to. 
Look at the face you’ve got to start 
with. 


“There’s a woman peddler at the 
door, sir.” 


“ 


r, sir. 
hase him off. I don’t want to buy 
any women, what does he think this is, 


a harem?” ; 


While a suit was being tried, a 
woman in the cast persisted in com- 
menting loudly on each answer given 
by a witness. The judge repeatedly 
directed her to keep quiet, but she went 
on audibly contradicting the witness. 
Finally the judge said: 

“Madan, the court demands that you 
remain quiet. Unless you do so, you 
will be held in contempt.” 

Giving the judge a savage look, the 
woman turned to her attorney and in- 
quired. “Who is that guy that’s buttin’ 
in all the time?” 











- Redemptorist Burses 


Those who have given any contribution, gteat or small, to the burses shall 
have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy Communions and 
daily special prayers that shall be-offered up by our Professed Students for the 
founders and associate founders of Redemptorist Scholarships.° It goes without 
saying that the donors. are credited with their share of the works performed by 
these students after they have become priests. 


Burse of St: Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus. Parish, New Orleans, La.).. +06 $3,495.46 é 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.) ......sc.00: 673.33 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Alphonsus Parish, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ¥ is sv eas Zeciv veg ee kb Ce oe ps othe eich ops ates ee eeee (4,307.50 


Bursé of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St Joseph’ Parish, Denver, 
CONG, F505 Beso ass eh amcconcaectpecoes Feet eG ERs s Mehr ee tes sseee 100,00 


Burse of St: Gerard Majella (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, Ill.)....... 3,877.00 
’ Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and. St. Alphonsus(Fresno,Cal.) -°750,00 


~-, Bursé of St: Jos@h.s 


Burse of St. Francis of Assissi. .. 2... $e. SPAR DEM EC CHP IS ee o8 I 


Burse of the Little-Flower 





